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Every age has its unfortunates to provide for and its 
heathens to convert. During the first half of the Hight- 
eenth Century, the English found their jails jammed with 
the first class and they were convinced that America was 
filled with the latter—the benighted aborigines. They 
~ goon began to deliver their prisons of many of their hu- 
man wrecks, and in 1732 under the leadership of James 
Edward Oglethorpe, whose conscience seems to have been 
as active as that of any man of his day, one hundred and 
fourteen men, women and children left England for 
America, to begin life anew. Here in Georgia, in the 
southern extremity of the British continental dominions, 
was begun the latest Utopia of the day. It was the great- 
est social and religious experiment of the age, and did not 
fail to impress as such the class in England given over to 
missionary zeal and betterment work. Here was a com- 
plete combination of two in one; for almost by one and 
the same effort the poor and the unfortunate were to be 
given a new career and the Indians round about were to 
be introduced to a new religion. The latter came to be 
almost as much a part of the plan as the former. 


1. WHY GEORGIA WAS STARTED. 

Georgia was distinctly a charitable and philanthropic 
venture toward which both the English Government and 
individuals contributed; preachers took up collections, 
agents received subscriptions and Parliament appropriat- 
ed all told a million dollars.. Many small gifts were 
made, quite often by people who wished to remain un- 
known—“A Benefactor whose Name is desired to be con- 
cealed”, “A Gentlewoman who desires to be unknown”. 
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The use to be made of the money was designated as for 
“Establishing Georgia’, “Religious Use’, “Building 
Churches”, ‘‘Missionaries for converting the Indians”, 
“Catechist”, “For Encouraging and Improving Botany 
and Agriculture’. The amount designated for general 
religious uses was considerable. During 1732-1733, it 
amounted to £164; 17338-1734, £44; 1734-1735, £46; 
1735-1736, £848; 1736-1737, £302; and 1737-1738, £399.? 

Not only was much money raised by the small dona- 
tions of many pious people who were actively interested 
in their own souls as well as in those of the Georgians, 
but also a mass of material was accumulated from the 
same class of people, consisting of an endless number of 
books, various articles of clothing, and strange things 
from the ends of the earth. All good people in England 
were supposed to be interested in the Georgia project, 
and it was very likely to be the case that if there was 
anything that they did not particularly need it would 
find its way into the hands of the Trustees to be sent 
to the needy Georgians. 

As for books, a veritable flood of them found their 
way over—books they were on religion principally. This 
was only natural. The first vessel that came over, the 
“Anne”, carried enough books to set up a respectable 
library. There were 49 Bibles, 66 Testaments, 116 Com- 
mon Prayer Books, 70 Psalters, 312 Catechisms; there 
were 60 copies of Duty of Man, 62 copies of the Christian 
Monitor and Companion, a like number of copies of 
Christian Monitor and Answer to Excuses, 56 copies of 
Bishop Gibson’s Family Devotion, 50 copies of Young 
Christians Instructed, 12 copies of the Guide to Christian 
Families, and 3 copies of Nelson’s Practice of free Devo- 
tion. Besides all these books on religion there were other 
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volumes to be used in teaching the children in school. 
There were 100 primers, 70 spelling books, and 100 horn- 
books. Each succeeding vessel bound for Georgia car- 
ried a liberal cargo of books, more of the same titles pre- 
viously mentioned and many new ones. Among the lat- 
ter were a varying number of copies of Mr. Law’s serious 
Call to a Devout & Sober Life, Bishop of Man on the 
Lord’s Supper, ABC with the Church Catechism, Lesser 
Whole Duty of Man, Sacred and Moral Poems, Principles 
and Duties of Christianity, The Great Importance of a 
Religious Life Considered, Help and Guide to Christian 
Families, Dr. Thomas Gouch’s Shewing how to walk with 
God, and Gibson’s Family Devotion. One man gave 200 
copies of Friendly Admonitions to the Drinkers of Bran- 
dy, well remembering that rum and brandy had been the 
cause of the downfall of many who were then in Georgia. 
Other books sent over were German grammars, Josephus’ 
Works; and as no one volunteered to give Plato’s Works, 
the Trustees purchased it for the Georgians. Books were 
actually donated by the thousands—so many in fact that 
the Trustees never sent over all that were received. They 
had 50 copies of the Friendly Admonitions to the Drink- 
ers of Brandy, when twenty years later, they handed 
Georgia over to the King.‘ 

Georgia was not a religious and philanthropic venture 
alone; it also had a deep commercial tinge—not instilled 
by the Trustees, but put there by the King. Just as all 
the virtues in the human category were to blossom out of 
these former human wrecks, so should spices and silks 
and the mellowest wines flow from this magical garden. 
Hence it was that many interested Englishmen forewent 
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giving religious books and fell to carrying to the Trustees 
the seeds, cuttings, and various other origins of the won- 
derful vegetation that Georgia was to support. Egyptian 
kale, madder roots, Lucerne seeds, bamboo plants, cut- 
tings of vines of Lippora raisins, Neopolitan chestnuts, 
Barilla seeds, mulberry seeds, olive trees, cotton seeds, 
Burgundy vines, and currant cuttings—all were soon to 
be flourishing in this wonderful garden of Georgia.5 
Much emphasis was to be put on wine and silk especially. 
Amatis, a silk expert, came over with the first settlers, 
and soon a nursery for the vines and mulberry plants 
was started. Robert Millar was appointed botanist and 
agricultural specialist at an annual salary of £150. He 
set to work collecting into an arboretum the plants indi- 
ginous to Georgia and transplanting to the colony the 
species sent over by the Trustees. The production of silk 
and wine was regularly aided by special appropriations 
—in 1738, the amounts being respectively £149 and £233. 
Also, the Trustees made an annual appropriation for 
“Botany and Agriculture”, generally amounting to about 
£50 or £100. 


2. WHAT THE COLONY WAS GOOD FOR. 


The Georgia pilgrims, fresh from the jails of their 
native land, were from necessity thrown wholly on the 
charity of the Trustees. To provide them a start in their 
new home, the Trustees gave them fifty acres of land 
apiece (not their own but merely to claim for life), vari- 
ous farm implements, and food supplies until they could 
raise a crop. Vessels set out from England, laden with 
such commodities as beef, butter, flour, soap, rape oil, 
and with plenteous supplies of “strong Beer’—this to 
compensate the Georgians for the prohibition against 
drinking strong rum. Other articles and contrivances 
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such as saw mills, cotton wicks, and “‘an Auger for bor- 
ing the Earth” were also brought over. South Carolina, 
who was to profit incidentally by this protecting buffer 
thrown between her and the Spaniards in Florida, aided 
the venture immediately. She not only showed Ogle- 
thorpe the way up the Savannah River, but took care of 
his cargo of unfortunates while he was looking for a 
place on which to set them down. She also provided 
boats and men to aid the first settlers in getting estab- 
lished and made an immediate gift of 20 barrels of rice, 
220 head of cattle, and 16 sheep.?. Her people and gov- 
ernment combining their energies gave the Georgians 
money—£3,254 in South Carolina currency, which 
amounted, however, to only £464 in good English money.® 
The thousands of books would aid the religious develop- 
ment of the Georgians; to protect and conserve their 
health, the Trustees sent over thousands of pills. And 
among the devices used for maintaining the goodwill of 
the Indians, a gift of “ten Dozen of Burgundy wine” 
was made to Tomo Chichi, the Mico of the Yamacraws.® 

This Georgia experiment soon began to bear fruit, 
both from the soil of this new El Dorado and from the 
gratitude of its inhabitants. Tomo Chichi made a gift to 
the Trustees of twenty-five buck skins, a “Tyger Skin’, 
and six buffalo robes; and Oglethorpe gave his colleagues 
in England ‘“‘a fine black Stone Horse about seven Years 
Old” and also a canoe, which they promptly presented to 
the Queen. Various shipments were made to the Trustees 
annually, which afforded an indication of what the Georg- 
ians were doing and how well they were getting on. In 
1736, 266 barrels of rice were sent, and the previous year 
64 hogsheads and 112 barrels of tar had been shipped, 
which, however, the Trustees were unable to sell for as 
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much as the freight charges. Soon there were saw mills, 
brick kilns, potash ‘‘and other Works” bringing forth 
their products. In 1734, a cask of potash made at Thun- 
derbolt and eight pounds of raw silk were received by 
the Trustees. Trading with the Indians immediately 
sprang up as was evidenced in the large number of skins 
that were annually sent back to the Trustees. Deer skins 
predominated. In 1737, 3,068 pounds of these skins were 
received by the Trustees. The colonists sent various 
other articles back, many of them more valuable as curi- 
osities than otherwise—bear oil, sea rod, snake root, rat- 
tle snake root, sassafras, china root, shumac, contra- 
yerva, mahogany, ash, sycamore, ilex, red bay, and a 
“Log of Tulip Timber 9 Feet square”. They also invaded 
the sea and streams and were, thereby, able to send the 
Trustees “a Parcel of Fins and other Curiosities’’.!° 


3. WHAT THE PEOPLE WERE LIKE. 


The original settlers had landed on the Yamacraw 
bluff, and had laid out and built Savannah; and then the 
colony began to spread up the Savannah River and down 
the coast. Small plantations and “cowpens” were soon 
being laid out and built up by those who were able to get 
around the rule that no one should claim more than fifty 
acres of land. Also small towns began to spring up here 
and there, Abercorn, Highgate, Hampstead, and others— 
most of them to die down again and soon to be only a 
memory. This community in and around Savannah be- 
came within a few years the most cosmopolitan and con- 
glomerate mixture of people in America. The philan- 
thropy of the Trustees was not bound by race nor by na- 
tionality, nor wholly by creed. In 1738 more than a third 
of the people in the Georgia colony were classed as for- 
elgners. Here were found Germans and Austrian Salz- 
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burgers, French, Italians, Spanish Jews, and Greeks. 
There were at this time 1,374 inhabitants." 

Savannah was a buzzing community within a year or 
two after its founding. It had its hopes and ambitions, 
its fears and emotions, its likes and dislikes, its mar- 
riages, deaths, and births. A Mrs. Close bore the first 
child in Oglethorpe’s Georgia and thereby won “A Silver 
Boat and Spoon,” which a Mr. Hume of South Carolina 
gave her.!2. A lad some sixteen years of age, signing 
himself P. Thickness and having lately arrived from 
England, wrote his mother in 1736 that Savannah had 
upwards of 300 houses not counting the huts. Although 
the climate was deadly to many, he seemed to thrive un- 
usually well. He declared, “The Country Seems to agree 
with me very well, for every Coat & Wast Coat I have is 
so much too little for me, that it will not button within 
4 inches, and I am grown tall and tan’d with ye Sun, so 
yb no body guesses me to be under 20 years of age.” 
There was plenty of game all around and he added, “You 
need not fear Shooting of a Deer every Day if you will; 
Turkeys, & Wild Ducks swimming, 1000s of ym, in ye 
River all ye Winter.” In fact he was perfectly satisfied ; 
Georgia was a great place in which to advance. “Tell 
George,” he said, “if He & I had come, when we first 
talk’t of it, He had been a Justice of Peace at least by 
now.... 3 

The people did not forget their holidays and celebra- 
tions. The custom immediately arose of celebrating Feb- 

11 The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, (London, 1921), I, 59; ‘“Gen- 
Seen rile cuca cain of Welere social che Jeune of ake 
Rev. John Wes'ey, A. M., sometime Fellow in Lincoln College, Oxford. Enlarged 
from Original Mss., with No'tes from Unnublished Diaries, Annotations. Mans 
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ruary lst, as the day on which the first settlers landed ;14 
and by the time the colony was four years old, it had 
become a fixed custom to celebrate Oglethorpe’s birthday 
(December 21st). In 17387, this celebration was begun by 
the principal inhabitants gathering at the fort where 
about noon with “‘some Bottles of Wine and some Biscuit” 
they drank the health of the King and all his family, 
and then thirteen guns were fired. Then came more 
drinking to the health of the Trustees and of Oglethorpe; 
and in the evening all who could find partners brought 
them to the tavern where they danced “and were 
merry.’’15 

There was, thus, considerable levity among the peo- 
ple in the wilderness on the edge of English civilization ; 
but there was also an uncommon amount of discontent, 
and as for gossiping it was a Paradise for those who 
reveled in that form of pastime. A traveller who visited 
Georgia about this time declared that there were 
“Strange Jugglers” here, and he felt sure “‘that No place 
in the World” was “so famous As Georgia for Uncommon 
Artifice and Deceit.”!6 Oglethorpe spent considerable 
time and worry trying to settle the petty disputes of his 
quarrelsome subjects. In trying to compose a quarrel he 
wrote to one of the contestants, ‘Mr. Von Reck com- 
plains much of you, as well as you of him.”!7 When 
William Stephens came over as Secretary to the Colony, 
he had not been here a month before he was complaining 
that much of his time was taken up trying to straighten 


14 With the change of the calendar which came in 1749, by dropping 
eleven days, February lst became the 12th, and it is the latter day, therefore, 
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I, 44. 
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out the interminable kinks and quirks into which most of 
the inhabitants had drawn themselves by their gossipings, 
whisperings, and backbitings. He declared that as for 
listening to tattlers’ tales, ‘““every hour of my Time might 
be so employed if I showed too much Inclination that 
way.” At one place he began his Journal, “Great Part 
of my Time taken up this Day in listening to Abundance 
of Tales which were obtruded upon me’’—and so difficult 
was it for him to escape the tattlers that he soon became 
- almost as fascinated by their tales as were the tattlers 
themselves. He admitted that he was not “averse to 
hearing what came in my Way”’.}8 

In a society made up of the unfortunates from the 
ends of the earth it would be only natural to find consid- 
erable rowdyism and discontent. The young emigrant, 
P. Thickness, who has been previously referred to, wrote 
his mother that in Savannah, “There are a parcell of good 
for nothing chaps yt give ye place an idle Name to all ye 
Strangers yt come; & have liked to have frightened me 
away when I first came.’!9 -With every body berating 
every body else, there seems to have been but one subject 
on which the chief malcontents could combine forces and 
agree: This was on castigating the Trustees; and Ogle- 
thorpe, being one of them, was not left free from these 
thrusts. It was part of the plan of the Georgia experi- 
ment to treat the colonists as irresponsible children—for 
had not most of them been plucked out of jail where they 
had landed on account of their improvidence? These 
people should not own their land in fee simple, for very 
likely they would fall into debt again and lose their 
holdings or find it slipping from them in some other 
fashion. These people should also have no negro slaves, 
for they were being given everything with which to 
make a new start in life—they should at least do their 
own work. And besides, slavery would weaken the mil- 
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itary defenses of the colony. Of course there should 
be no rum in this new Utopia for was it not 
rum that had started most of them on their 
downward road to the jails? Furthermore what 
right had those poor wretches who had _ just 
been brought three thousand miles across the ocean to 
be regenerated to use the tinsels of gold and silver in 
bedecking themselves or ornamenting their furniture. 
The Trustees passed laws forbidding it, and they also 
issued other rules “for preventing Extravagance and 
Luxury”. These laws and rules did not suit many of the 
Georgians, and as time went on their unpopularity be- 
came more widespread. There came to be almost one 
continuous clamor for a change in the land system and 
for the introduction of slavery. There was less agitation 
on the rum question, for every one who thirsted for it 
found no difficulty in securing a supply. The venders of 
this unlawful beverage did not wait to be sought out and 
traded with; instead, they intruded themselves into every 
nook and corner with their strong spirits. Incoming 
vessels were besieged and boarded before they could dis- 
embark their passengers. A Georgian in speaking of a 
vessel that arrived in the early part of 1736 and had just 
anchored in Tybee Creek, declared that “We have spilt 
some of that Liquor already which was attempted to be 
brought on board privately. ...’2° These people should 
not complain, for as Oglethorpe had said, “‘what business 
had poor people to do with laws?’’2!' Added to all these 
clamors against the Trustees and their laws were the dis- 
tractions of an impending war with the Spaniards in 
Florida. There were some who upheld the Trustees, and 
money was appropriated for them—‘‘For Rewards to 


20 “Journal of Trustees’ in Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, 
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those who labored most, and for Services in taking Out- 
laws, discovering the Country, Executing Justice. .. .’’22 


4. RELIGION IN THE COLONY. 


As has appeared, the religious welfare of the Georg- 
ians was uppermost in the minds of many of those who 
had taken the greatest interest in this venture. The 
Trustees sent out with the first ship a minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Herbert; but he seems to have been as philanthropic 
as the Trustees or worthless, for during the first two 
years only £2 was expended “For Religion’’, and the poor 
heathen Indians were left altogether alone crying in the 
wilderness.22 The Rev. Mr. Herbert was soon succeeded 
as minister by Samuel Quincy, whose salary and expenses 
were paid to the amount of £50 annually by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—an 
indication that preparations were on to carry the Gospel 
to the Indians. There were also some efforts to set up a 
religious establishment in Savannah: “A Tabernacle of 
Split Boards” 36 feet long and 12 feet wide was built 
costing together with a house for the minister £50. A 
large church clock was presented to the colony by friends 
in England. The Trustees sent it to Savannah in the 
summer of 1736 where it must have lain idle, for it is 
very unlikely that the “Split Board” tabernacle could 
have supported it.24 Also at this time, the Trustees set 
aside 300 acres of land near Savannah to be cleared and 
cultivated for the support of the minister and for general 
religious purposes. A like amount of land was set aside 
for a religious establishment in Frederica, a fortified out- 
post on St. Simon Island which Oglethorpe had just 
ue 

22 “Journal of Trustees,” ibid., 1, 284-816, passim ; “General Account, 
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5. WESLEY ARRIVES. 


This was the Georgia, then, these were the scenes in 
and amid which John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
was to work and worry for almost two years. It was 
now high time in Georgia for an energetic man to take 
hold of the people, white men and red men, and drive 
them into Christianity. Oglethorpe who had constantly 
busied himself building up the military bulwarks of the 
colony saw that the religious bulwarks must be raised; 
and being in England on a visit in 1735 he had a confer- 
ence with John Wesley, whose father he had long known 
well, and begged him to return to Georgia with him. 
Wesley was at first very loath to go, but being impor- 
tuned by the Rev. John Burton, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, and by Oglethorpe, and being advised by his 


widowed mother to go, John accepted. He received his 
appointment on October 10, 1735, to look to the religious 
development of Savannah and Frederica. The Trustees 
asked the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts to allow him an annual salary of £50 just 
as they had done in the case of Quincy. The Society 
agreed to do this. There seems to be no doubt of the 
fact that the Trustees appointed Wesley to be minister to 
the Georgia colonists primarily; that he would have time 
to work among the Indians would not be unlikely. Wes- 
ley soon became obsessed with the idea that he was to be 
a missionary to the Indians, wholly and without qualifica- 
tions; and later he strongly denied that he had ever un- 
derstood or agreed to become minister for the colonists. 
Going as a missionary to the aborigines of America was 
much more spectacular and appealing, and at the same 
time more dangerous, than settling down among the back- 
biting denizens of Savannah; it was much like heeding 
the cry of the Macedonians to come over and help—in 
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this instance Tomo Chichi who had recently visited Eng- 
land, was the Macedonian.?”® 

Wesley set out for Georgia in October, 1735, accom- 
panied by his brother Charles, Benjamin Ingham of 
Queen’s College at Oxford, and Charles Delamotte, the 
son of a London merchant. Oglethorpe also returned 
on the same vessel. Wesley soon met up with a number 
of Germans on board who greatly impressed him for their 
piety and Christian faith. John, himself, was deeply re- 
ligious, an unusual soul who had already attracted atten- 
tion by his career at Oxford. He thoroughly appreciated 
the seriousness of the step he was now taking. He made 
it plain that he was not leaving England to avoid want, 
as had been the case with so many others, nor was it 
“to gain the dung or dross of riches or honour; but singly 
this, to save our souls; to live wholly to the glory of 
God.’’7 The trip over was long and stormy, giving him 
time aplenty to study and reflect on the present, past, 
and future. He spent his whole time throughout the day 
in prayers, Bible study, and in ministering to those on 
board who would accept of it. He arose at four 
in the morning, prayed privately for an hour, and 
then read the Bible for the next two hours. Then 
came breakfast. Shortly, he and his party decided 
to leave off the use of “flesh and wine” as mere 
vanities of a perverse generation, and soon they 
decided that supper was superfluous. The fear- 
ful storms that arose terribly moved and troubled the 
very depths of his soul as much as they did the depths of 
the ocean. Of one storm that arose, he said, “At night 
I was waked by the tossing of the ship and roaring of the 
wind, and plainly showed I was unfit, for I was unwilling 
to die.” Then, another storm arose, when the sea broke 

26 “Journal of Trustees,’ in Colonial Recorde of the State of Georgia, 
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over the vessel from stem to stern and dashed over the 
side. Toward morning the Lord rebuked the waves and 
Wesley returned thanks for his deliverance; but many, 
among whom were most of the sailors, “denied we had 
been in any danger’. This was stiffnecked sacrilege. 
Wesley could not examine his soul and find peace, for he 
was afraid to die; as long as he felt that way, he was 
convinced that he was unfit.28 


6. THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Wesley reached Georgia on February 5 (17386) and 
immediately saw the task ahead of him—a parish two 
hundred miles long, so extensive that it “laughs at the 
Labour of One Man”. What could he hope to accomplish 
in such a situation—“Savannah alone would give Con- 
stant Employment for five or Six to Instruct, rebuke and 
exhort, as Need requires”.29 He wrote back his hopes 
to George Whitefield that God would “stir up the Hearts 
of some of his Servants, who putting their Lives in his 
Hands, shall come over and help us, where the Harvest 
is so great, and the Labourers so few. What if thou art 
the Man, Mr. Whitefield?’®° Yet Wesley was not subdued 
by the undertaking that lay ahead. He assumed a willing 
attitude toward the situation, and professed to see good 
in Georgia beyond his expectations. Of course he knew 
“That in Every City or Community under Heaven, the 
Majority of the People are not the Wisest or the Best 
Part.’°! Oglethorpe put great faith in Wesley and ex- 
pected him to do much good. Scarcely more than a month 
after his arrival, the General appointed him as a person 
“entirely unprejudiced” to act as peacemaker in a tena- 
cious quarrel between a Mr. Vat and a Mr. Von Recke, 
two Salzburgers who had temporarily fallen from their 
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good repute.22. After a year’s labor among the Georgians 
Wesley believed that he was making progress. In fact, 
he was so pleased that he reported to the Trustees that 
*‘Many II] Practices seem to lose Ground daily, and a Gen- 
eral Face of Decency & Order prevails, beyond what I 
have seen any where else in America.’? But be it re- 
membered he had seen very little of America outside of 
Georgia. He stood well with his parishioners. The story 
is told of a ball and public prayers being announced for 
the same hour. When the time came “the church was full, 
while the ball-room was so empty that the entertainment 
could not go forward.’’%4 


7. WESLEY AND THE INDIANS. 


Wesley had the conversion of the Indians uppermost 
in his mind in coming to Georgia, and while he was yet 
on board the vessel anchored in Tybee Creek, he received 
Tomo Chichi and a few other Indians accompanied by 
Mary Musgrove as interpreter.> This venerable old 
Yamacraw Mico expressed a desire for Christianity to be 
carried to his people, but he hoped Wesley would not use 
the same methods employed by the Spaniards. He want- 
ed the Indians to be first instructed in the meaning of 
baptism and of other strange rites of the palefaces 
—the Spaniards seem to have driven them into it without 
any instruction. The day following Tomo Chichi’s visit, 
another party of Indians came on board and greatly im- 
pressed Wesley as they were “tall, well-proportioned men, 
and had a remarkable softness in their speech and gentle- 
ness in their whole behaviour.’ Such manifestations of 
interest touched Wesley, so much so that on leaving the 
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vessel he “went to pay our first visit in America, to the 
poor heathens.” He went to call on Tomo Chichi, but 
found that he was not at home, so he came back to Sa- 
vannah, met Mr. Causton, the chief magistrate and store- 
keeper, and preached his first sermon there on March 7 
(1736). The people literally packed the rude church—a 
sight which did his soul good, and partly reconciled him 
to a stay in Savannah while he was making preparations 
to go among the Indians, his first love.%? 

For the first few months in Savannah, Wesley was 
eating his very soul out to go to convert the “heathen 
aborigines.” He seemed to be forever on the point of 
setting out to go among them, and always putting it off 
for one reason or another. Oglethorpe dissuaded him at 
every opportunity: It would be dangerous and foolhardy 
to go into the trackless wilderness—he might be killed at 
any time by the French and, perhaps, by the Indians; 
furthermore, Savannah would be left without a minister 
—and this last reason was no doubt Oglethorpe’s chief 
concern. But Wesley seized every chance he got to talk 
with the Indians and ply them with questions, as to what 
their conception of themselves and of God was. Once he 
quizzed a group, asking them what they thought they 
were made for, intending by his questions to suggest 
that earthly existence was short compared to eternity. 
They promptly plead ignorance, but ventured the opinion 
that the whites would not live forever, yet they built their 
houses as if they did not know it—as much as to suggest 
that the whites were spending their time as foolishly as 
the Indians were.?8 At another time Wesley ran onto 
a group of Chicasaws and began to pursue them with a 
flood of questions almost before they could recover their 
composure. He asked them if they believed that God had 
made the “sun and the other beloved things.”’ Paustoo- 
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bee, who acted as spokesman, with considerable keenness 
of intellect and logic answered “We cannot tell. Who 
hath seen?” As the catechising continued, he admitted 
that they were fundamentalists, holding that they were 
made out of mud. When asked whether he believed God 
loved him, he said, “I do not know. I cannot see him.” 
When Wesley thought he had proceeded to the point 
where his quizzing had awakened enough interest to 
bring forth an invitation from them to come among them 
to teach. them, he asked whether they would like to know 
more things written in books, whereupon he was prompt- 
ly informed that they were too busy fighting their ene- 
mies at that time, but that if peace ever came (which no 
doubt they hoped would not be the case), then, they would 
be glad to be instructed.®® The Indians were wise enough 
to see much of the sham with which the “white Chris- 
tians” surrounded themselves. Tomo Chichi once re- 
marked: ‘‘Why these are Christians at Savannah! Those 
are Christians at Frederica! Christians drunk! Chris- 
tians beat men! Christians tell lies! Me no Christian !’’4¢ 

Despite all the setbacks suffered by Wesley both from 
Oglethorpe himself and from the indifference of the In- 
dians, he declared in September that he had made up his 
mind to go among the Chicasaws as he believed that they 
were the most tractable and the ripest for Christianity 
and most likely “‘to receive and rejoice in the Glorious 
Gospel of Christ.” He was now determined to start the 
study of their language immediately.41 Oglethorpe left 
Georgia on a visit to England in the latter part of 1736, 
and now Wesley thought he might slip away from Savan- 
nah and save the souls of the heathen Indians. But he 
never got away; he was confronted with the argument 
that he could not leave Savannah unprovided with a min- 
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ister. He finally lost his patience at such talk, and his 
temper too. Said he, “I never promised to stay here one 
month. I openly declared both before, at, and ever since 
my coming hither, that I never would nor could take 
charge of the English any longer than till I could go 
among the Indians.” The Trustees had appointed him 
minister to Savannah without either his “desire or knowl- 
edge’’, and he was, therefore, under no obligation to them. 
But now he had about given up the idea of going among 
the Indians at all—at least not at any time soon, for he 
was informed that they were constantly engaged in fight- 
ing and, therefore, had no time to be converted. A month 
before he returned to England he had definitely given up 
the idea of converting the Indians; he had lost patience 
with them (as well as with most everybody else in Geor- 
gia), he was disgusted with these “simple redmen’”. As 
yet he had neither “found or heard of any Indians on the 
Continent of America, who had the least desire of being 
instructed.’’42 


8. WHAT WESLEY THOUGHT OF THE INDIANS. 


Wesley soured on the Indians before his return and 
proceeded to say some very harsh things about them. 
Unquestionably he would have thought better of them had 
he actually gone among them and learned them better. 
The Indians were savage in their warfare. They slipped 
up on their enemies, and shot them, scalped them, or cut 
off their ears. The Indians had two short rules: “to do 
what he will, and what he can’. They were all, with the 
possible exception of the Choctaws, “gluttons, drunkards, 
thieves, dissemblers, liars.”” They were “implacable, un- 
merciful; murderers of fathers, murderers of mothers, 
murderers of their own children; it being a common 
thing for a son to shoot his father or mother, because 
they are old and past labour’, and it being not uncommon 
clared the Cherokees were not usually drunkards, unless 
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for them to murder the generations yet unborn. He de- 
they could get their whiskey ‘‘on free cost”. As for the 
Creeks they were hated by most and despised by all other 
tribes, “as well for their cowardice as their superlative 
diligence in thieving, and for out-lying all the Indians 
upon the continent.” They were terrible drunkards and 
“exquisite dissemblers’”, who knew not the meaning of 
friendship or gratitude; they showed “no inclination to 
learn any thing, but least of all Christianity”, being as 
opinionated in their own wisdom as the ancient Romans 
or modern Chinese.4? Perhaps, Wesley was not doing 
himself justice in giving the Indians such a perverse 
nature, since he, himself, a self-confessed missionary, 
was running away from such an excellent field. The 
Trustees appropriated for the year, 1736-1737, £154, 
one shilling, and one and one-quarter pence “For the 
Missionaries and Schools to instruct & convert to Chris- 
tianity the Indians in Georgia’—any value received 
from this expense must have been rather meagre.*4 The 
previous year £107 had been appropriated for “Books, 
Surplices, Hoods, and Necessaries supplied the said Mis- 
sionaries’’.45. 


9. WESLEY SETS TO WORK IN SAVANNAH AND FREDERICA. 


If Wesley could not learn Chicasaw and go among the 
Indians to labor, he could at least, learn Spanish and con- 
verse with the Jews in Savannah. These things he did, 
and he had no hesitancy in declaring that some of them 
seemed “nearer the mind that was in Christ than many 
of those who call him Lord.’’4* He was also as handy as 
he could be with all the racial elements that made up the 
conglomerate Savannah community. He read prayers 
for the Germans at Hamstead, for the French at High- 
gate, and for the Italians that lived in Savannah." If 
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he could not go out among the Indians, at least he could 
get out of the Georgia colony now and then on a visit over 
into South Carolina. He visited Charleston in July, 1736, 
preached in the church there, and visited the lieutenant- 
governor on his plantation thirty miles outside the city. 
On one of his later visits to Charleston he got considerably 
interested in the religious status and ideas of the black 
slaves—given half a chance he was always quizzing peo- 
ple whom he thought he might aid, especially slaves, 
“half Indians”, and the heathen aborigines. As Georgia 
did not permit negro slaves, he had to go to South Caro- 
lina to carry out his experiments on them. Once he hap- 
pened ‘up on a young slave girl and began to ply her with 
questions about religious matters. She said she went to 
church with her mistress to take care of the children. 
When asked what she had learned at church, she replied 
“Nothing; I heard a deal, but did not understand it.” 
And when Wesley asked her whether she knew who God 
was, she promptly answered “No”. He felt that the most 
intelligent slaves ought to be Christianized by some one 
who would go from plantation to plantation “as a fisher of 
men”. Some of the Carolina planters to whom he men- 
tioned his plan, agreed with him.‘® 

As before stated, Wesley’s parish was two hundred 
miles long; it in truth, included all Georgia. At intervals 
he was called on to conduct services at Frederica, whither 
he went a month or two: after having arrived in Savan- 
nah. His brother Charles had been stationed at this 
southern outpost both as an aid to Oglethorpe and on 
missionary duty. Discontent and scheming were rife in 
this place and Charles was soon tangled up in the midst 
of it. A quarrel with Oglethorpe followed, and Charles 
threatened to go on a hunger strike when his brother 
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John appeared and dissuaded him.’® He soon afterwards 
left with papers for England and never returned. Wesley 
in his sermons did not mince words; he boldly rebuked 
this “Sodom of sin”, summing up what he “had seen or 
heard at Frederica, inconsistent with Christianity, and 
consequently with the prosperity of the place.” He stated 
that “some of the hearers were profited, and the rest 
deeply offended.” Perhaps, Fredrica was being weighed 
upon too severely by the “Blue Laws’, recently set up, 
which prohibited fishing and fowling on Sunday.5° Wes- 
ley became more severe on the Fredericans each suc- 
ceeding visit. In August, 1736, he declared that he saw 
very little hope in doing good at that place as there were 
‘‘many there being extremely zealous, and indefatigably 
diligent to prevent it”; and those who were not actively 
wicked were afraid to be good for fear of displeasing the 
wicked ones. Wesley with more vigor than tact thun- 
dered anathemas at the iniquitous and obdurate denizens. 
He found them “cold and heartless’”—‘“not one who re- 
tained his first love.” “After having beaten the air in 
this unhappy place for twenty days” he gave up the fight, 
and on January 26, 1737, left the place forever. As he 
said, he did not leave through fear of personal violence 
“(though my life had been threatened many times,) but 
an utter dispair of doing good there, which made me 
content with the thought of seeing it no more.’’5! 
Wesley now largely confined his activities to Savan- 
nah and the surrounding villages. He was very earnest 
and diligent in his work as he planned it. Each Sunday 
he had two services in the morning, one at five o’clock and 
the other at eleven. He also had afternoon service at 
three. He advised the more serious ones to form a little 
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society to meet once or twice a week “in order to reprove, 
instruct, and exhort one another’. As he learned this 
group better, he selected from it a smaller number “‘for 
a more intimate union with each other’, which might be 
carried out by meeting at his home in a group or singly. 
Besides all these religious activities, he instructed groups 
of children and young people in the catechism and in 
educational subjects. It was in this way that he drifted 
into a situation that soon got out of his control and 
plunged him into a predicament which he “neither de- 
sired nor expected in America.’’® 

10. WESLEY FALLS IN LOVE—TROUBLE FOLLOWS. 

sophia Hopkins was one of his students, beautiful and 
engaging, whom he had: taught the French language. 
Through his ministrations she was prepared for Chris- 
tianity and was received into the church. Three thousand 
miles from the refinements of England, here in the boist- 
erous society of Savannah, noble impulses in Wesley’s 
innermost being were touched by this young woman, and 
instinctively he found himself considering matrimony. 
He was somewhat disturbed about it, and enquired of his 
friend Charles Delamotte and of the Moravian elders 
what they thought was best to be done. They advised 
him to abandon any thoughts of marriage. This is ap- 
parently what happened: Troubled in his soul over con- 
flicting sentiments, he sought refuge in keeping away as 
much as possible from the subject of these emotions. 
Sophia Hopkins, perhaps, not having been given an ex- 
planation of Wesley’s changed conduct toward her, be- 
came enraged and in her anger a few days later married 
in Purysburg, South Carolina, a Mr. William William- 
son. Wesley was undoubtedly taken by surprise by this 
coup d'etat and in his unhappy frame of mind, may have 
done, as Mr. Causton, her uncle, maintained—that is, may 
have gone to him “and discovered with grief & tears that 
himself desired to marry her.” After the marriage Caus- 
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ton claimed that Wesley “appear’d inconsolable, some- 
times wanting to see her, but at other times promised 
that he never would.” Mrs. Williamson later maintained 
that Wesley “had many times proposed marriage to her; 
all which proposals she rejected.’®% Causton also held to 
this version.®4 

Wesley seems not to have sensed the changed situa- 
tion. He expected Mrs. Williamson to continue to come 
to his small select meetings; this she refrained from do- 
ing, “and refused to go to him when sent for’’, as her hus- 
band objected.*> Wesley now came to be very critical of 
Mrs. Williamson, assuming an interest in her affairs ex- 
tending beyond the jurisdiction that ministers even in 
those days were supposed to have. On the way from 
church, he mentioned some things to her in her conduct 
which he thought were reprovable. She immediately lost 
her temper, exclaiming that “She did not expect such 
usage” from him, and turned away at the next street 
corner. Wesley was now fully determined to humble this 
obstreperous parishioner. First he secured from Mr. 
Causton, her uncle, unaware of Wesley’s purpose, a state- 
ment that no one should be reproved or condemned for 
doing what is thought to be a duty. Next Wesley got an 
expression from Causton that he would not condemn a 
minister for repelling from the communion table a mem- 
ber of his family, except it be his wife, and then he would 
“require a legal reason”. Forearmed in a way against 
Causton, as Wesley thought, on August 7, 1737, he re- 
fused Mrs. Williamson the sacrament of holy communion 
and “she went home from the Table’’.5¢ 
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11. WESLEY INDICTED. 


The next day he was served with a warrant “for de- 
faming the said Sophia, and refusing to administer to 
her the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in a public con- 
gregation, without cause”. Williamson, who caused the 
warrant to be issued, sued Wesley for £1000 damages. 
Causton entered the fray and declared that he would have 
satisfaction “if it be to be had in the world”’.5? William- 
son wrote the Trustees that it was a ‘‘Cruel Injustice of 
Repelling a Person from the Lord’s Table who Comes 
there with a pure zeal & unfeigned Sincerity, ’Tis an 
Action of too black a Nature to be lightly Treated.” 
Causton told the Trustees that Wesley had “Insinuated 
that my Niece had been guilty of something very notori- 
ous which in due time, he would make appear.’’®§ Upon 
being served with the warrant Wesley answered that giv- 
ing or withholding the Lord’s Supper was wholly an ec- 
clesiastical matter and that he would not acknowledge the 
power of the civil courts to interfere. Williamson de- 
manded that Wesley give bond for his appearance at 
court, whereupon the bailiff interposed, “Sir, Mr. Wes- 
ley’s word is sufficient.”” Causton now went to Wesley’s 
house and among many other “sharp words” said that 
Wesley should settle the matter at once. He exclaimed, 
‘““My niece to be used thus! I have drawn the sword, and 
I will never sheath it till I have satisfaction.” He de- 
manded Wesley’s reasons for his vindictive act and sug- 
gested that he write them to Mrs. Williamson. This 
Wesley did: She had not obeyed the rules of giving her 
name to the Curate the day before the sacrament—when 
she did so and came to him he would advise her wherein 
she had done wrong and when she had openly repented 
he would administer to her “the mysteries of God’. Mrs. 
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Williamson now swore that the reason why she had been 
so used by Wesley was because she had rejected him in 
marriage. When Wesley asked Causton for a copy of this 
affidavit, he received the curt reply, “Sir, you may have 
one from any of the newspapers in America’”—thus did 
Causton threaten to destroy Wesley throughout the land 
by merciless publicity.59 Wesley now pitted the power 
of the pulpit against the press. On August 14th, in the 
midst of this turmoil, he read as the scriptural lesson, 
‘Set Naboth on high among the people: and set two men, 
sons of Belial, before him, to bear witness against him.” 
He noticed that many of the congregation particularly 
observed these words, and that more people were present 
than had been there for some months.® 

Causton, whose own reputation was already unsavory 
and was destined to become much more so, now 
decided to destroy Wesley by hook or crook. On 
August 22nd, he got together a packed jury, con- 
sisting of the unusual number of forty-four, of 
whom Wesley said: “one was a Frenchman, who 
did not understand English, one a Papist, one a 
professed Infidel, three Baptists, sixteen or seventeen 
others, Dissenters; and several others who had personal 
quarrels against me, and had openly avowed revenge.” 
Calling on the people “To beware of spiritual tyranny, 
and to oppose the new, illegal authority which was 
usurped over their consciences”, Causton through trick- 
ery and well-studied manipulation rushed two present- 
ments through the jury. The first one stated that Wes- 
ley “had broken the laws of the realm, contrary to the 
peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and dig- 
nity.” The other consisted of ten counts: Wesley had 
spoken and written to Mrs. Williamson against her hus- 
band’s consent, had repelled her from communion, had 
declared his adherence to the Church of England, had 
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divided the morning service, had refused to baptize a 
baby except by dipping, had repelled William Gough from 
the communion table, had refused to read the burial ser- 
vice over Nathanial Polhill, had called himself ‘Ordinary 
of Savannah”, had refused to allow Jacob Matthews and 
William Aglionby to act as godfathers because they were 
not communicants, and had baptized a child with only 
two sponsors. Twelve of the jurors refused to sign this 
bill, but instead, issued a report taking up each count 
separately and declaring that they were either not true 
bills or that the cause complained of was not contrary to 
law.® 

Thus did Wesley find himself in the toils of the law 
and in the center of a heated quarrel; the gossiping Sa- 
vannahans were now in a veritable paradise. The town 
was completely upset and torn to pieces in the strife that 
followed, and however heated became the charges and 
however bitter the condemnations, the town seems to have 
enjoyed the diversion. William Stephens, Secretary to 
the Colony, arrived in the midst of the turmoil, and he 
recorded in his journal that “‘both sides did not stick to 
throw Plenty of Scandal against their Adversaries.’’® He 
declared that Wesley had been held in great respect up to 
the time of his trouble with Sophia Hopkins. But Wes- 
ley’s troubles had not altogether begun with the Hopkins 
incident. As before noted, he used very little tact in 
rebuking the people; in his righteous indignation he as- 
sailed sin wherever he sensed it and he wasted no time 
in devising the best method. Especially at Frederica 
had he early used up his usefulness. Horton, one of the 
military officers there, in speaking of Wesley’s career 
there said, ‘‘As to what the formal Fellow Says or Writes 
about Me I Despise But he may Gain his Ends in Keeping 
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this place in a Continued Scene of Uneasiness if his Stuff 
is Suffer’d to pass current among [torn] People many 
of whom are ready to Mutiny without Sacerdotal Assist- 
ance.’’64 

He was unwise in not refraining from doing what 
everybody else, however, was vigorously doing—he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into the wrangles, feuds, and 
contentions of the day. He sorely tried Oglethorpe’s 
patience. He soon came to be an object of suspicion 
to some who felt that he had been set over by the Trus- 
tees as a spy “to enforce some particular designs” which 
might be disagreeable to the people and which would 
make it possible for him to get a list of the ring-leaders 
of the discontents.*¢ Charges were made to the Trustees 
concerning Wesley’s expenses; in anger he wrote them 
giving an itemized account and asked them to “allow me 
ye Justice due to a Common Criminal’’—to know the ac- 
cuser and the charges.® After his open break had come 
in the Hopkins trouble, he became the leader of the critics 
of the Savannah government and of the malcontents gen- 
erally. Causton declared he “became an advocate for 
every discontented person he met with.’’®® They often 
met in his home. But it was only natural that he should 
tend to range himself up with those who attacked the 
Savannah government and its policies; for Causton, his 
bitterest enemy, was one of Savannah’s first bosses and 
Stephens, who had no love for Wesley, was the Secretary 
to the Colony. One day one of Wesley’s malcontents 
appeared in court, charged with stealing cattle, and in 
the midst of affairs, he arose “in a menacing Manner, 
crying out, Liberty, and calling to the People to remem- 
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ber they were Englishmen.” So difficult did it soon 
become to govern Savannah that it took up practically 
all the time of the magistrates and left them no opportun- 
ity to make a living for themselves. Their authority was 
looked upon with contempt, “Tippling Houses” sprang up 
on every side, and one of the magistrates was forced to 
such an extremity of poverty that he was “driven to make 
use of his Gown in Court, as a Cover for Rags.” 

Wesley was not averse to using every opportunity 
that came his way to disconcert and destroy his enemies. 
When he first arrived in Georgia, he and Causton had 
become fast friends and he had allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to write back to the Trustees that the Scotch 
‘“‘were universally a turbulent people, who neither regard- 
ed divine nor human Laws, but lived idle and continually 
fomented Mischief.” Wesley now exposed Causton in 
this matter and thereby turned the Scotch against him.” 
Also, he used his authority as a minister to strike at the 
power of the magistrates. In the midst of his worst 
troubles in Savannah he preached a sermon on “Is it 
lawful to give Tribute to Ceaser or not?” He applied his 
words largely to the magistrates, stating how far to obey 
them and when to resist.72 


12. WESLEY’S RELIGIOUS METHODS. 


Wesley’s ministry was a failure almost from the start 
due largely to his methods. Dr. John Burton, a member 
of the Board of Trustees, had given him some excellent 
advice, which Wesley failed to follow. He was told not 
to confuse essentials with non-essentials, man-made in- 
stitutions and behests with God-given commands, the 
human and the divine—as St. Paul had said, he should 
be “all things to all men’”’.7? Instead, Wesley became ex- 
tremely formal, and sought to build up a sort of ecclesi- 
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astical tyranny whereby he could enslave the people to 
him spiritually. It was claimed that he set spies in their 
homes and made the servants to spy on the families they 
served. Those who gave themselves to his spiritual guid- 
ance, especially the women, ‘“‘were obliged to discover to 
him their most secret actions, nay even their thoughts, 
and the subject of their dreams.”’ The small groups that 
met with him led people to charge him with being a Ro- 
man Catholic, for all the Roman Catholics in Savannah 
were “caressed by him as their first rate saints.””4 These 
groups were “made up of a communion of saints’, they 
were referred to as the faithful, and many thought that 
“‘an Avenue was herein opened to Popery.’””5 

So insistent was Wesley on forms that he almost for- 
got the spirit. Instead of considering the people of Geor- 
gia as babes in their Christian progress and feeding them 
with milk, according to Burton, he “drenched them with 
the physic of an intolerant discipline” ;7* and Stephens 
declared that he fed his people on metaphysical discourses 
when “plain Doctrine” would have suited much better.77 
He felt so thoroughly his ecclesiastical power that accord- 
ing to a story that he, himself, told long afterwards, on 
one occasion when Oglethorpe had rebuked one of his 
servants and had said that he would never forgive him, 
Wesley interposed and said, “Then, I hope, Sir, you never 
sin.’78 He “set more value upon baptism by immersion 
and other rubric formularies than upon ‘love, meekness, 
and true religion.’’’® He refused to sprinkle a baby 
brought in to be baptized, unless it could be shown that 
it was too weak to be dipped. The mother replied “Nay, 
the child is not weak, but I am resolved it shall not be 
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dipped.” Wesley was equally resolved that it should not 
be sprinkled, and so they parted.2° Marriage, also, had 
to be performed according to special and fixed forms, and 
when certain Georgians fled to South Carolina, where it 
could be more easily done, Wesley pursued them and did 
not rest until he had wrung from the erring ministers 
in Charleston the promise that they would put a stop to 
these irregularities.2! The Hopkins incident was a case 
in point as to how strict he was in administering the 
communion. It was common for him to exclude people 
with great freedom, as if it were little more than a flour- 
ish to show his power. He kept out almost entirely the 
residents of Hamstead and Highgate, not because they 
had sinned too grievously, but because they were so igno- 
‘rant of the forms of worship that they did not know 
where and when to join in reading with the minister and 
when and where to stop.® 

If Wesley did not want a plain answer he was foolish, 
indeed, when he asked a Frederican what he thought of 
his preaching. The answer summed up pretty well the 
people’s case against Wesley: “All your sermons are 
satires upon particular persons, therefore I will never 
hear you more; and all the people are of my mind, for 
we won’t hear ourselves abused. Besides, they say, they 
are Protestants. But as for you, they cannot tell what 
religion you are of. They never heard of such a religion 
before. They do not know what to make of it. And then 
your private behaviour.—All the quarrels that have been 
here since you came, have been long of you. Indeed there 
is neither man nor woman in the town, who minds a word 
you say. And so you may preach long enough; but no 
body will come to hear you.”83 Indeed, Wesley’s congre- 
gations dwindled down to almost none. They disliked 
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him, they disliked his sermons, they disliked the time of 
worship as “unreasonable & disagreable”. Out of appear- 
ance Stephens generally attended and now and then heard 
a sermon “not to be found Fault with’ and was grieved 
at the audience being so small.®4 


13. SOME OF WESLEY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


As before noted, Wesley was deeply religious, almost 
to the point of mysticism. When asked by the German 
minister Spangenberg whether he knew himself, he replied 
“I do,” but he added, “I fear they were vain words.’’® 
The Wesley family as a whole were strongly introspective, 
and their ideas sometimes bordered on spiritualism and 
the occult. Wesley’s parents and brothers often heard 
strange noises and were puzzled at their meaning. His 
~ mother, Susanna, read bad news and impending disasters 
in the strange sounds and rappings that she frequently 
heard. Now and then the sauce pan danced around on the 
table and strange forces pushed people about in the house. 
John Wesley’s background was, thus, deeply tinged with 
the mystic.86 The storms that buffeted Wesley’s vessel 
around on his trip over to Georgia were filled with un- 
earthly sounds; the wind whizzing through the riggings 
“whistled as distinctly as if it had been a human voice.” 
Storms had a strange: and mysterious fascination for 
Wesley, turning his eyes into his innermost being. He 
spoke of a storm he experienced on July 10, 1736, the like 
of which he had never before seen, ‘‘even in Georgia”. 
“The voice of God, told me I was not fit to die; since I 
was afraid, rather than desirous of it. O when shall I 
wish to be dissolved and to be with Christ ?’’8? 

Many things that he saw and did, he considered 
to be nothing short of miracles. For a time while in 
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Georgia, he and Delamotte decided to eat nothing except 
bread and they “were never more vigorous and healthy 
than while we tasted nothing else.’’8§ It was indeed a 
miracle when upon Wesley rebuking one of the military 
officers at Frederica who was swearing and cursing “‘ex- 
ceedingly’”’, he turned around “and gave me many thanks” 
for the reproof.2® The spirit worked fast with the chil- 
dren he was instructing “They began more carefully to 
attend to the things that were spoken both at home and 
at church, and a remarkable seriousness appeared in their 
whole behaviour and conversation.’®® The supernatural 
never ceased to crop out in Wesley’s experiences. A Mr. 
Germain lay at the point of death; he had lost his speech 
and senses; his eyes were set, and there was no motion 
except the heaving of his breast. Wesley read the ‘“‘com- 
mendatory prayer” over him, and “‘While we stood around 
him, he stretched out his arms, rubbed his head, recov- 
ered his sight, speech and understanding; and immediate- 
ly sending for the Bailiffs, settled the affairs of his fam- 
ily; and then lay down and died.’! Baptism could work 
miracles if it were performed by the right method: Mary 
Welch, eleven days old, was dipped. “The child was 
il] then, but recovered from that hour.’®? Wesley did not 
fail of miraculous attention himself. While he was lying 
asleep on the quarter-deck of a boat near Frederica, the 
tide came in and covered him over with salt water which 
ran into his mouth and waked him; but he escaped with 
only getting wet. He gave thanks: “Thou are the God 
of whom cometh salvation: thou art the Lord by whom 
we escape death.’’®? Shortly thereafter he found great 
difficulty in entering one of the creeks near Frederica as 
the lightning and rain beat down upon him furiously. 
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The rain suddenly parted and the wind came up from 
behind and drove him up to Frederica within two hours. 
When he reached there he found his brother, Charles, 
very sick “but he mended from the hour he saw me. This 
also hath God wrought!’ 


14. WESLEY RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 


Wesley’s soul and patience were sorely tried. Mis- 
understood by the Georgians, perhaps a miserable misfit 
himself, he was now under an indictment like a common 
criminal. He refused to recognize the action of the 
packed jury, and as for Williamson’s suit, he would have 
it over with as soon as possible.2° Many times he ap- 
peared in court, but Williamson was always out of town. 
Finally, he came to the conclusion that it was folly for 
him to remain in Georgia longer. He had failed of 
every purpose: There was no possibility left of ever 
going among the Indians, and as for being a minister to 
Savannah, he had never agreed to accept that position. 
He consulted his friends about his returning to England, 
and they agreed that he ought to go back, but not yet. 
Causton pursued him with an implacable and relentless 
hostility. In November he confronted Wesley with some 
affidavits claiming that Wesley had called him a “liar, 
villain, and so on” and that Wesley had been reprimand- 
ed at the last court “for an enemy to, and hinderer of, 
the public peace.” With such a campaign of villification 
being directed against him, Wesley now consulted his 
friends again and they all agreed “that the time we 
looked for was now come.” Wesley now told Causton 
that he intended to leave for England, and he posted a 
notice “in the Great Square’ to that effect. 

Williamson, who perhaps had some hopes of secur- 
ing damages from Wesley, promised that any person 
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aiding Wesley to escape would be prosecuted “with the 
utmost Rigour”’. The magistrates forbade him to 
leave and called upon all the constables and tything-men 
to stop him if he attempted to go. Wesley became ex- 
ceedingly impatient at this action. He said to the mag- 
istrates, “I have appeared at six or seven courts suc- 
cessively, in order to answer them; but I was not suf- 
fered to do so, when I desired it time after time.” He 
was told that he must give bond for £50 for his appear- 
ance at any time, if he desired to return; Williamson 
also called for security in his action. Wesley’s rejoinder 
was, “Sir, you use me very ill, and so you do the Trus- 
tees. I will give neither any bond, nor any bail at all. 
You know your business, and I know mine.” The time 
to act was now at hand. “Being now only a prisoner at 
large, in a place where I knew by experience every day 
would give fresh opportunity to procure evidence of 
words I never said, and actions I never did, I saw clearly 
the hour was come for leaving this place; and as soon as 
evening prayers were over, about eight o’clock, the tide 
then serving, I shook off the dust of my feet, and left 
Georgia, after having preached the Gospel there (not as 
I ought, but as I was able) one year and nearly nine 
months.” So it was then that on December 2, 1737, with 
three companions he paddled up the Savannah to 
Purysburg, South Carolina, from whence he went to 
Charleston and embarked for England, never to return. 
The three men who accompanied him up the river 
were of doubtful value to the colony, if Stephens’ esti- 
mate of them is to be accepted. Gough was an “idle fel- 
low, pert and impudent in his Behaviour” owing many 
people money and leaving a wife and child, who grieved 
little “since he used to beat them more than feed them.” 
Coates was “one of the principal Fomenters of Mischief 
... going from House to House with idle stories to fill 
Peoples Heads with Jealousies’”. The third was a bar- 
ber by the name of Campbell. In Stephens’ opinion, “if 
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the Parson had taken a few more with him, of such as he 
then made his Companions; provided their Creditors did 
not suffer, the Colony would be better without them.’’® 

Wesley reached England in the early part of 1738 and 
visited some of the Trustees on various occasions. They 
seem to have been little interested in the squabble at 
Savannah. On April 26, 1738, thy revoked his office in 
Georgia, having in the previous December appointed 
George Whitefield as the ecclesiastical overlord of the 
colony. 

On his voyage back to England Wesley had much 
time to reflect on his past two years in America. While 
still on ship board with England in sight he said, “I 
went to America, to convert the Indians; but oh! who 
shall convert me!” On landing at Deal, he frankly said 
to himself, “It is now two years and almost four months 
since I left my native country, in order to teach the 
Georgian Indians the nature of Christianity; but what 
have I learned myself in the mean time? Why, (what 
I the least of all suspected,) that I who went to America 
to convert others, was never myself converted to God.’’? 
A few months later he observed, ‘“‘All the time I was at 
Savannah I was thus beating the air. Being ignorant 
of the righteousness of Christ, which by a living faith 
in him brings salvation ‘to every one that believeth’, I 
sought to establish my own righteousness, and so la- 
boured in the fire all my days.’ Thus it was that 
Wesley recognized as did those to come after him that 
he was totally unfitted for the work which he had set out 
to do in Georgia. As the founder of a great religious 
denomination, Wesley calls for no defense; he needs 
none. A great transformation came over Wesley after 
his Georgia days. 
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